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le It is unnecessary here to remark upon the! bay of Chesapeake, and thence by the shortest 
conduct of the one in granting that to which) line unto the aforesaid place or promontory 


he had no title, and of the other, in seeking for|called Watkin’s point.” The territory thus 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Dispute between Lord Baltimore and 
William Penn. 


It is well known that the boundary line be- 
tween Maryland and Pennsylvania was, for 
half a century, a subject of litigation between 
the two colonies. The question was ultimately 
decided in favour of the latter, by Lord Hard- 
wicke, who was the chancellor of England at 
the time. Commissioners were appointed to 
carry the decision into effect; and, under their 
direction, the southern boundary of Pennsylva- 
nia, so well known by the name of Mason and 


Dixon’s line, was settled. The conduct of 


William Penn, in this transaction, has been se- 
verely reprehended by certain writers; and the 
accusations having been renewed in two re- 
cent works, I have thought it due to his char- 
acter to investigate the truth of the charge. 
In the History of the United States, prepared 
for Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, is the 
following paragraph: 


“ Penn paid a proper attention to the rights! was then universal. 


of the Indians, and satisfied them for the terri- 
tory of which he took possession; but this 
transaction was dictated by an interested po- 
licy, rather than by the love of equity. For in 
other instances he showed himself no ways 
scrupulous about the rights of others, provided 


he could forward his own views. He was 


much attached to James IT. and seems to lave 
had considerable interest with that royal bigot, 
whom he mportuned for a grant of the Dela- 
ware colony, although both he and James were 
perfectly aware that Lord Baltimore had a legal 


\ledge of its invalidity, for the single purpose of|to be that which was hitherto uncultivated. 
jenabling himself to encroach upon Baltimore's! The province of Maryland was thus carved 
|territory under colour of right. The judg-|out of the territory of Virginia, which had pre- 
ment of history has already been passed upon | viously extended to the southern boundary of 
jit, and we, of this day, who listen to no-| Plymouth colony, the charter of which, at its 
| thing but the plaudits of Penn, may learn from | last revision, conveyed the right of soil,and gov- 
ja contrast of these, not only with his conduct|ernment, from the 40th to the 48th degree of 
jon this occasion, but throughout his proprie-| north latitude. 

tary transactions with Baltimore—‘how ef-| The charter of Pennsylvania was granted in 


fectully success will often gild usurpation and| 1681, and thus defines the boundaries of the 
sanctify wrong.’*’ Vol. 1. p. 28. |colony: “on the east by Delaware river, from 
The reader who wishes to ascertain the facts jtwelve miles distance northwards of Newcastle 
in relation to this dispute, may collect them from| towns unto the three and fortieth degree of 
the work last quoted, Proud’s History of Penn- northern latitude, if the said river doth extend 
sylvania, Hazard’s State Papers, and more at| 80 far northward, then by the said river so far 
length in an impartial and elaborate “ Memoir|(as it doth extend; and from the head of the 
on the controversy between William Penn and | Said river, the eastern bounds are to be de- 
Lord Baltimore, respecting the boundaries of|termined by a meridian line, to be drawn from 
| Pennsylvania and Maryland, by James Dunlop, | the head of the said river unto the said forty- 
lesq.” published in the first volume of the Me-| third degree. ‘This said land to extend west- 
moirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylva-| ard five degrees in longitude, to be computed 
ey . = ifrom the said eastern bounds; and the said 
It is from these sources, but more especially lands to be bounded on the north bythe begin- 
from the last, that the following sketch of the | ning of the three and fortieth degree of north- 
controversy has been compiled. jern latitude, and on the south by a circle, drawn 
The charters granted by the European mo-|2t twelve miles distant from Newcastle, north- 
narchs, for the subjugation and settlement of| ward and westward unto the beginning of the 
America, are all marked with that ignorance fortieth degree of northern latitude, and then 
of the real geography of the country, which|by ® straight line westward to the limits of 
They were not only in- longitude above mentioned.” 
consistent with each other, but often with} The only map of the Chesapeake bay and 
themselves, as was the charter granted by surrounding country, which was extant at the 
Charles I. to lord Baltimore. This instrument! time of granting the charter of Maryland, was 
bears date in the year 1632, and thus defines| that contained in Captain John Smith’s History 
the extent of Maryland: “ All that part of the| of Virginia. That the description of the terri- 
peninsula or Chersonese, lying in the parts of| torial bounds of Maryland was drawn up from 
America, between the ocean on the east, and) that map, is not disputed; for the position of 
the bay of Chesapeake on the west; divided|some of the places referred to in the charter 
from the résidue thereof by a right line drawn) is only to be ascertained from it. In that map, 
from the promontory or head land, called Wat-! the latitude of all the places towards the head 
kin’s point, situaged upon bay aforesaid, and|of Chesapeake bay is overrated; and the line 
near the river of Wighco on the west, unto the! of 40° runs nearly in the parallel of the actual 


' 





claim to that territory. But he was successful} main ocean on the east, and between that| boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
in his application; and obtained the town of|boundary on the south, unto that part of the|'That the latter colony was bounded by a line 


Newcastle, with a territory 12 miles round, and 


the tract of land extending southward on the 


Delaware to Cape Henlopen. Without any 


regard to the claims of Lord Baltimore, he im- 
mediately assumed the rights of jurisdiction, 
which led to a discussion productive of a con- 
siderable inconveniency to both.” Vol. 1. p. 64. 

In a history of Maryland, by John V. L. 
M‘Mahon, published at Baltimore during the 
present year, several pages are devoted to 
an account of this controversy. Speaking 
of the grant, by the Duke of York to Penn, 
of the Delaware settlements, the writer says, 


bay of Delaware on the north, which lieth|in 40° of north latitude, as then supposed to 
under the fortieth degree of latitude, where! run, is further evident by the language of the 
New England is terminated; and all the tract| charter, which defines the northern boundary 
of land within the following limits, to wit, pass-| to be that part*of the Delaware bay, &c. The 
ing from the said Delaware bay in a right line| extent of Delaware bay was well known at the 
aforesaid, unto the true meridian of the first| time, although the latitudes were not ascer- 
fountain of the Potomac, thence running south| tained; and two definitions being given, it is 
unto the further bank of the said river, and|but reasonable to. be governed by that which 
following the same on the west and south, unto] was clear and fixed at the time it was used. 
a certain place called Cinquack, situate near|It was upon this principle that the decision 
the mouth of the said rivers, where it empties| was ultimately made in the English court of 
into the aforesaid bay of Chesapeake, and|chancery by the famous lord Hardwicke; and 
thence by the shortest line unto the aforesaid| William Penn is certainly not to be censured 
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for maintainten, as his right, that which the i 


highest judicial authority confirmed to his suc- 
cessors as such. ‘The charter of Pennsylvania 
defines its northern boundary line to be thec om-| 
mencement of the forty- third degree of north| 
latitude. There h»s never been any dispute) 
respecting it; and it is laid down accordingly | 
in all the maps in 42°. The southern boundary | | 
is defined in like manner to be the beginning} 
of the fortieth degree, that is, the termination 
of the thirty-ninth, or in latitude 39 Yet it} 
does notappear that William Penn ever pressed | 
the strict fulfilment of his charter in this res- 
pect. Common usage has the} 
practice, although not an accurate one, of 
speaking of the termination of any degree of 
latitude, the fortieth for example, as being that} 
degree. The point where it terminates, marks| 
40 degrees from the equator; but the fortieth 
degree itself is a space of 69} English miles; 
which begins in 39° north latitude, and ends in} 
40° north latitude. 

When the deputy governor Markham) 
arrived at Upland, in the year 1681, he| 
found Lord Baltimore in the province, and 
they had an interview on the subject of the) 
boundary. It was discovered from actual ob- 
servation, to the astonishment of all parties 
that Upland itself was at least twelve miles 
south of the 40th degree, which extended sev- 
eral miles beyond the mouth of the Schuylkill. 
This discovery at once terminated the confer- 
ence, as lord Baltimore insisted upon his right 
to all the land south of that line. 

There were other difficulties which came in 
to embarrass the question. The charter of 
Maryland embraced all the peninsula between 
the two bays north of Watkins’ point. It con- 
tained, however, a clause, excepting lands al- 
ready settled; and this exception proved fatal 
to the claim of Lord Baltimore, to the greater 
part of the lands on the Delaware. The Dutch, 
and perhaps the Swedes, had settlements at 
several points on the western shore of Dela- 
ware bay at the time of the date of his char- 
ter. These settlements were under the gov- 
ernment of the colony at New Netherlands, 
and submitted with it to the forces of the Duke 
of York, in the year 1664. They thus became 
the property of that nobleman, and were by 
him conveyed to Penn. Lord Baltimore de- 
nied the validity of the title, and claimed the 
whole breadth of the peninsula, as being within 
his territory. 

Besides this, the discovery made of the true 
position of 40° north latitude, rendered it im- 
possible literally to fulfil that part of the charter| 
which related to the circle around New Castle. 

That both Lord Baltimore and William Penn| 
should earnestly contend for what they honestly 
believed to be their right, is no ground of re- 
proach against either. 

The charge against the latter,“ of being no| 
ways scrupulous about the rights of others,’ 
cannot be substantiated by any part of the his- 
tory of these transactions. 

Previous to granting the charter of Pennsyl- 
vania, the agents of the Duke of York, as pro- 
prietor of the three lower counties, and of 
Lord Baltimore, were heard before the king’s 
council, and their objections to the charter 
were stated. It appears that Penn was anx- 


sanctioned 








| called; 


,|some of the inhabitants were threatened with 
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ious to void interfering with the just rights of | sandy shore of the bay to the rural village of 
the neighbouring colonists. The point con- Maycatia, near Cape Blanco, whence it winds 
tended for by the agents of Lord Baltimore was, | up the mountain in a zigzag direction to coun- 
that the southern boundary of the new colony] teract the acclivity. Some parts of it are, how. 
should not be to the south of the fort Susque-| ever, so steep, that the traveller, unless he be 
hanna; but that it should be an east and west! well mounted, is frequently obliged to alight, 
line starting from that point. Where this fort}and seek safety and expedition in pedestrian 
was situated, cannot, perhaps, now be ascer-| exertion. 

tained: but there ts ev ery reason to suppose that| 
it Was near or in the parallel of 40°, 
dewnin S$ 


It is impossible to convey to those who have 
as laid| been accustomed to English scenery only, rich 
mith’s map of Virginia, and that the| as that is during the summer, an adequate idea 
northern bounds of Maryland, as meant to be\ of the beauty and grandeur of the views, which, 
defined, and as then supposed to be, were al-| at every turn on this road, burst upon the en- 
most precisely what they now are. |thusiastic admirer of nature. He meets, in 

Immedi ately after bis arrival in Pennsylva-| fact, a succession of inclined planes cut out in 
nia, in 1682, Penn sought a conference with) serpentine curves on the face of the mountain, 
Lord Baltimore, which took place in Maryland,| and overshadowed by trees; excepting at the 
in that year, without any decisive result. Soon) turns, he finds himself continually, as it were, 
after, Lord Baltimore endeavoured to makeset-| on the brink of a precipice. ‘There is a diver. 
tlements under the authority of Maryland,| sity of subsidiary hill and dale, even to the 
within the three lower provinces, as they were) highest ridges of these elevated regions, the 
and in the following year, sent ¢ ‘olonel| greater part of which is covered with gigantic 
Talbot to make a formal demand of Penn, of trees, veiled in a rich and variegated green; 
all the territory lying south of 40°, as deter-| and here and there are observed fiekls of maize 
mined by observation. In the year 1684, ajand plantations of coffee. The Silla is said to 
party of Marylanders made a forcible entry on| be eleven thousand feet above the level of the 
several plantations in the lower counties; and| sea, and the traveller must ascend nearly to its 
full height before he reaches the pass. The 
views through the glades of the country below, 
increase in interest and extent as he proceeds; 
and the curicus frequently pause to mark parts 
of roads which they have passed, and to which 
it appears they might, with facility, pitch down 
a stone, though the »y have ridden some miles to 
attain the elevated sight on which they stand. 
Instances are reported of travellers having 
fallen from the road down the precipitous de- 
clivity, mules and all, but without sustaining any 
injury, saving successive bumps against the 
trees, that broke their fall into portions, and 


the same outrage, in case they refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Lord Baltimore. 
William Penn, by persuasion and mildness, 
succeeded, for the time, in repressing these 
disorders. Yet, soon after, they broke out into 
a border warfare, which was not quieted until 
the year 1732. 

As my sole object in this communication is 
to vindicate the part which our illustrious 
founder took in the dispute, and to show that it 
involved no imputation upon the purity of his 
motives, | shall not pursue the history of the 
litigation. It is sufficient to say, that after fre-| thus saved them from destruction. 
quent hearings before the king’s council and} Before reaching the highest part of the road, 
the court of chancery, the territory in dispute) the jaded rider and his mule are cheered by 
was finally settled according to the present|the welcome appearance of a posada, or inn, 
bounds, and the southern line of our state fixed | where may be had a glass of Catalonia wine, 
in the year 1760, by an agreement between} and the greater luxury, i in a tropical country, of 
the proprietors. ‘ The whole history of these} water so cold that it casts a dim upon the glass. 
transactions,” says Dunlop, “shows conclu-|The air is here agreeably cool, but it is fre- 
sively the fairness and candour, the modera-| quently obscured by mists. From a shrubbery 
tion and firmness of William Penn, the illustri-| in front of this humble place of entertainment, 
ous and irreproachable founder of Pennsylva-| may be obtained, when the atmosphere per- 
nia, and the justice of the claims of his posterity; | mits, one of the most sublime and beautiful 
and rescue his name from the imputation of| prospec ts it is possible for the most fertile 
injustice.” * * |imagination to conceive. 





The clouds and mists 
vapours frequently hang on the mountain, far 
below the eye of the spectator, and his conti- 
nued gaze downward seems to be upon the im- 
| penetrable, yet still extending ocean of immen- 


Sele for ‘* The Friend."’ 
EARTHQUAKE AT CARACAS, 1 
In Colombia, South America, in 1812 


COREE FRE 5A: SENTRA SY CORI. sity. When the clouds are dispersed by the 

The formerly called St. | breeze, to look down from such an altitude 
Juan de Leon, is situated in a valley about|upon the vast extent of hill, and dale, and 
four miles to the south, in a direct line, from} ocean, and sky, which the eye can at once em- 
ithe sea, from which it is completely walled in| brace, produces a momentary giddiness, which 
by the mountains, the height of which, parti-|is succeeded by emotions of surprise and ad- 
cularly that called the “ Silla’’ or ‘* Saddle” of| miration, mingled with that blameless pride 
Caracas, renders it necessary for travellers to|and feeling of independence, which is natural 
work their way to it bya road sixteen miles in|on attaining, with no little toil, an eminence 
length. As is customary, we hired mules for | from which we may look down like “ monarchs 
our journey to the city, and set off ata round| ofall we survey,” upon the world that is spread 
pace, secured from the danger of falling by the| out beneath us, relieved, for a time at least, 
convenient structure of the Spanish saddles.|from its trammels and turmoils. From this 
From La Guayra, the road sweeps along the|spot, the large ships in the ruffled bay of La 


city of Caracas, 
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Guayra appear no bigger than boats, or mere 
specks upon the placid surface of a lake. 


While the eye is thus gratified, the noise of 
waterfalls and gurgling brooks, the songs of 


wild birds that flit past in the richest plumage, 
the shouts of muleteers far and near, the rust- 
ling of leaves in the wind, and the hum of in- 


numerable insects, all betokening a world of 


life and activity, convey to the naturalist a spe- 
cimen of the riches of a tropical landscape, 
which the pencil of fancy would in vain strive 
to portray. 

Ata short distance from the top of the moun- 
tain, on the south side, the traveller’s attention 


js arrested by a bird’s eye view of the city of 


Caracas, and the whole valley, nine miles in 
length, surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, 
and watered by innumerable rivulets that dis- 
charge themselves into a river that winds, with 
gentle current, down the meadows. As the 
valley is situated high, the descent on this side, 
though steep, is little more than half that on 
the eastern declivity of the mountain, The 
valley, indeed, is one of those elevated or table 
Jands peculiar to South America, which a Eu- 
ropean, were he conveyed to it without ob- 
serving the use of the road, would conclude 
was nearly level with the sea, 

The streets of Caracas we found to intersect 
each other at right angles, those running south- 
ward sloping gently towards the river. The 
houses of the genteeler portion of the commu- 
nity, were not without considerable outward 
elegance. 
a composition of clay and gravel; a few only 
being of lime and stone. ‘The walls of those 
built of the former material, are cast a few feet 
high at a time, of any required thickness, with- 
in wood-work, the clay being in a diluted 
state. When this becomes dry, and is partially 
hardened, the wood-work, consisting of boards, 














The greater number were built of 





with white and party-coloured small stones, 
or not uncommonly, with bones of sheep and 
other animals, the knuckle part up, which had 
a pleasing and novel effect. Owing to the mo- 
derate height of the houses, the width of the 
streets, and the detached system of building, 
the city covered a large extent of ground. 

The climate of Caracas is temperate and de- 
lightful. 


perature which a tropical climate would other- 
wise deny. 


balmy and salubrious. 
much warmer than our 


sive. 

The evenings are of a placid mildness, grate- 
ful to Europeans; and are considered by the 
natives of the country, particularly those from 
the low lands, as inclining to cold. 

The principal public buildings were the 
churches, which were about twelve in number. 
The cathedral was a brick edifice, with a square 
tower. The roof was supported by two rows 
of massy pillars, and we observed a superb al- 
tar, and some decayed paintings and orna- 
ments, that bespoke its former grandeur. Some 
of the pillars were covered with rich taffeta, 
the gifts of the pious or the penitent. The 
other churches were smaller, but more elegant 
in outward appearance. The spires and towers 
were provided with numbers of bells, which 
were almost constantly tolling. ‘There were 
likewise several nunneries, and a college; also 


fixed on each side, is shifted higher, and more| barracks, in the outskirts, built in modern 


of the material is thrown on. This operation 
is continued till the whole is of the required 
height. These houses are tastefully ornament- 
ed exteriorly with pilasters, mouldings, and 
other architectural ornaments in cement; and 


| style. 
The inhabitants of Caracas are principally 
| whites, and of those mixed castes that partake 


| but slightly of African or mixed complexion. | 


Amongst the working classes, the proportion 





Though but ten degrees from the | 
equator, it enjoys, from its altitude, that tem-| 


jlightened towng in the republic. 


as they are coloured in imitation of stone, they | of which is smaller than in English towns, the} 
have a cheerful and pleasing appearance. The| blacks are, perhaps, the most numerous. The 
material of which the walls are formed, ac-|more respectable inhabitants are chiefly en- 
quires, in course of time, considerable hardness | gaged in commercial and agricultural pursuits. 
and consistency: but it is evident, that as the|‘The produce of the country, which consists| 
walls become like an entire piece of what in | chiefly of cocoa, coffee, dyewoods, indigo, cot- 
potteries is termed biscuit ware, they are | ton, drugs, &c. is either sold to foreign houses} 
liable to be easily bent or split in huge frag-|on the spot, or carried to La Guayra, or Puerto} 
ments; and having no elasticity from joint-| Cabello, whence British and other piece goods, | 
work, they are not calculated to withstand the | flour, hardware, wine, brandy, &c. are re- 
concussions of an earthquake. We saw few |ceived in return—for the cash purchasers may 
houses above two stories in height; indeed, the | be said to resolve themselves chiefly into this| 
greater number were only of one story, but|sort of barter. The principal recreation of the 
with lofty ceilings. The dwellings of the opu-| males is billiards. ‘The females are lively ga-| 
lent, as now in that country, were designed |ditanas; they are generally of low stature, with} 
with considerable taste. The entrance was by|small and comely features, and brilliant black! 
a wide gate-way, or passage in the centre, ter-|eyes. Few of them have a rosy complexion, | 
minating in an open square, with light piazzas| but this deficiency is compensated by a pale-| 
anda gallery above all round it, from which} ness—that of delicacy, not of disease, which is} 
the doors of the upper apartment opened. The | equally agreeable, and perhaps more interest-} 
principal rooms occupied the part of the build-|ing. ‘The Caracaneans are admirers of the 





were finely flagged—of others, fancifwlly paved | and often as an accompaniment to the voice, 


with much taste and execution. | am bound 
to add, that to many amiable domestic quali- 
ties, the inhabitants of Caracas add a hospita- 
lity and attention to foreigners, not surpassed 
by any people I have ever met. 

The valley of Caracas is not unlike that of 
the celebrated vale of Clwyd: but the moun- 
tains are of a more imposing height, and the 
verdure is characterised by a richer luxuriance 
and variety. Caracas has, moreover, the sce- 
nic advantage of numerous streams, murmur- 


ling through romantic dingles, scarcely ever 
It is said to be about five thousand feet above | trodden by the foot of man. The chief produce 
the level of the sea, and its height, together | 
with the effect of the vapours that often hang| 
on the adjacent mountains, and absorb the| whose backs all produce and other articles are 
fiercer rays of the sun, renders the air at once| transported from place to place, a wheel car- 
The days are seldom|riage being seldom seen but as a curiosity. 
finest mid-summer | 
weather; and as this temperature is pretty|fruits of every description, and a variety of 
evenly maintained, the warmth is less oppres-| market-stufls. 


of the valley is coffee, Indian corn, and Guinea 
corn; the last for the foddering of mules, on 


To the productions named, may be added 


Caracas is esteemed one of the most en- 
Since the 
earthquake, it has been rebuilt upon plans 
which may be called proof against a consider- 
able concussion of the earth; and as it has re- 
sumed its former appearance and activity, 
these few remarks on the birth-place of Boli- 
var, may not be deemed irrevelant. 


THE EARTHQUAKE, 


The dreadful calamity occurred on the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1812, being in the Se- 
mana Santa, or holy week, when, as is custo- 
mary in Catholic countries, the inhabitants 
devote themselves to religious ceremonies and 
festivity. ‘The earlier portion of each day was 
occupied in a splendid procession from one or 
other of the principal churches; business was 
almost entirely suspended—the inhabitants ap- 
peared in their gayest attire—the females and 
children were loaded with jewellery—the 
streets were swept and partially strewed with 
flowers, and in the evening, the devotions of 
the day gave place to amusement and hilarity. 
‘The general festival continued without inter- 
ruption until Thursday afternoon, when the 
fatal and unexpected convulsion of nature took 
place. ‘The weather was peculiarly fine; the 
sun shone brightly, but not oppressively, from 
the deep blue sky, on the wide expanseé- of 
which not a cloud was to be seen. 

The streets were gay with passengers, who 
sauntered along in careless groups: there was 
no sign of approaching calamity; and it is not 
withcut awe, that the writer of this narrative 
can revert to the previous hour of happiness 


jand fancied security, and contrast it with the 


desolation which a few seconds produced—the 
prostration of that city in the dust, and the im- 
molation of thousands of her inhabitants. 

At about twenty minutes past four o'clock, 
the writer, in company with some friends, was 
standing at the outer door or gate-way of a 
house in the city, expecting to be called to 
dinner, when the commencement of the con- 
cussion was marked by a rumbling, smoth- 


ing that formed the front of the square. These | fine arts, in which, however, they have made | ered, and extraordinary noise, which it is 
houses were finished with more or less ele-|but moderate progress. They are passionately | difficult, if not impossible, to detail, though 
gance, according to the taste or wealth of the | fond of music and dancing. The guitar is the) its repetition would reach the ears of those 
proprietors. The squares and passages of some |common instrument. It is played by both sexes, who heard it like a funeral knell. It might be 
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aptly called the groaning of an agonized world. | been thes custom of the ancient Eyyptians, as| 
his noise we heard before we were sensible | those of the mummies are mest commonly of a 
of any tremulous motion of the earth; and one| reddish hue. ‘This appears to be what is al 

of my companions remarked, that he heard a|luded to by “ paring, marking, or dressing the 
troop of cavalry, which had been employed | nails,” mentioned in the text and margin of 


during the festivities—galloping down a neigh- 
bouring street. As the horses and mules in 
that country were seldom shod, we thought the 
conjecture probable, and awaited the approach 
of the supposed cavalcade. In a few seconds| 
we were undeceived. ‘The noise became more | 
and more proximate, distinct, and continuous, 
not unlike internal thunder; and the earth) 
began to tremble gently. A native of the| 
town, who lived in the house, and bad just 
ioined us, now exclaimed, “ ‘Terremoto!’’—an | 
earthquake—and the trembling of the earth 
became every second more violent. The house | 
was a corner one, at the crossing of two streets. | 
We heard the walls crack, and pieces of the} 
plaster fall upon the floors. 

The trembling of the ground now amounted | 
to sudden jerks, which soon became so long 
and violent, that we could with difficulty a 


our feet. 
(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
THE CAMPHIRE, OR AL HENNA. 


This shrub, so famous to the present day in| 
Egypt, and the east, and so elegantly noticed | 
by Solomon, in the first chapter of his Songs, | 


14, “ My beloved is unto me as a cluster of| 


camphire in the vineyards of Engedi,”’ has| 


been considered as a species of privet, to which | 
natural order of plant$ it probably belongs. 
Differences in the parts of fructification have | 
determined botanists to rank it as a distinct} 
genius in their artificial arrangements, and it | 
will be found under the name of lawsonia| 
inermis, in the Linnean system. ‘The French 
traveller, Sonnini, says this is one of the plants | 
most grateful both tothe sight and smell. The | 
deep gray colour of its bark, the light green of| 
its foliage, the softened mixture of white and 
vellow, with which the flowers, collected into} 
long clusters, like the lilac, are coloured, and | 


i 





the red tinge of the stalks that support them, 
° ° . ° > | 
form a combination of the most agreeable ef- | 
fect. ‘These flowers, whose shades are so deli-| 





cate, diffuse around the sweetest odours, and| 
embalm the air of the gardens and apartments 
which they embellish. ‘hey accordingly form| 
the usual nosegay of the oriental ladies, who | 
take pleasure in decking themselves with these | 
beautiful clusters of fragrance. ‘The Moham-| 
medan females do not like to see Christian| 
women or Jewesses decorate their bosoms| 
with this exquisite flower, which they strive to) 
appropriate exclusively to themselves. With| 
the greenish powder of the dried leaves they 
dye their hands and nails rec, to omit which| 
would be thought indecent. ‘They make the 
powder into a paste in water, and rub the soft 
paste on the parts which they mean to colour, 
which they then wrap upin linen; and on re- 
moving it, at the end of two or three days, find 
them strongly stained with an orange hue, 
which adheres a long time, though they wash 
both hands and feet several times daily with 
tepid water and soap. In Turkey, the women 
stain their nails only, which seems to have 


Deut. xxi. 12. The modern Egyptian women, 
however, refine upon the former practice. 
They paint their fingers in rings, by partly co- 
vering them with cloth where they do not wish 
the colouring to apply. The Syrian females, 
not content with this, afterwards rub these 


‘orange coloured belts with a composition of 


sul-ammoniac, lime, and honey, which turns 
the orange hue into a shining black. 

In Denham and Clapperton’s recent African 
travels, it is stated that in the city of Kano, 
capital of a province of the same name, in the 
kingdom of Soulan, in the interior of Africa, 
when a fat bull is brought to market to be 
killed, its horns are dyed red with al henna, the 
green leaves of which are bruised into a kind 
of poultice, like the paste already described. 
But what seems most remarkable, is, that in 
the same part of central Africa, preparatory 
to the marriage ceremony, both bride and 
bride-groom remain shut up for some days, and 
have their hands and feet dyed for three days} 
successively with henna. ‘The bride herself! 
visits the bridegroom, and applies the henna 
plasters with her own hand. 

This plant grows in great quantities in the} 
vicinity of Rosetta, and constitutes one of the} 
principal ornaments of the beautiful gardens 
that surround that city. Its root, which pene- 
trates to a great depth with the utmost ease, 
swells toa large size ina soil soft, rich, and| 
mixed with sand, and such as every husband-| 
man would wish to have to work upon. The} 
shrub of course acquires a more vigorous 
growth there than any where else. It is at} 
the same time more extensively multiplied. It| 
grows, however, in all the other cultivated dis- | 
tricts of that country, but principally in Upper 
Egypt. ‘There is a strong reason to suspect | 
the kupros of the ancient Greeks. The in- 
complete destriptions of their authors, by par- 


iticularizing the form and celebrated perfume} 


of its flowers, have left scarcely any doubt that) 
they refer to the same plant. 


SHEPHERDS IN THE EAST. 

The flocks were tended by servants; also by 
the sons, and frequently by the daughters of the 
owner, who himself was ofien employed in the 
same service. In the summer they generally 
moved towards the north, or occupied the 
loftier part of the mountains; in the winter 
they returned to the south, or sought a favour- 
able retreat in the valleys. A shepherd was 
exposed to all the changes of the season, as the 
flocks required to be watched by night, under 
the open sky. Thus Jacob describes his ser- 
vice: “In the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night; and my sleep departed 
from mine eyes.”’ So also the shepherds were 
watching their flocks by night, when the angel 
of the Lord came down with the glad tidings} 
of a Saviour’s birth. The flocks, however, did} 
not give so much trouble as we might imagine| 
such vast numbers would. They grew familiar 


with the rules of order, and learned to conform) pounds ten shillings. 


themselves to the wishes of their keeper on the 
slightest notice. They became acquainted with 
his voice, and when called by its sounds, imme- 
diately gathered around him. It was even 
common to give every individual of the flock 
its own name, to which it learned to attend, ag 
horses and dogs are accustomed to do among 
us. Ifthe keeper's voice was at any time not 
heeded, or could not reach some straggling 
party, he had but to tell his dog, who was al. 
most wise enough to manage a flock by him- 
self, and immediately he was seen bounding 
over the distance and rapidly restoring all to 
obedience and order. When he wanted to 
move from one place to another, he called 
them all together, and marched before them 
with his staff in his hand, and his dog at his 
side, like a general at the head of his army. 
Such is the beautiful discipline which is stil} 
often seen in the flocks of the eastern shep- 
herds. With a knowledge of these circum- 
stances, we can better understand the language 
of our Saviour, in his beautiful parable of the 
shepherd and his flock: * ‘The sheep hear his 
voice; and-he calleth his own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out. And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him, for they know his voice. 
And a stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” 
ROBERT WALKER. 
From Library of Entertaining Knowledge.—Vol. viii. page 1! 

The Wonderful Robert Walker. as he is 
still called in the district of the country where 
he resided, was curate of Seathwaite, in Cum- 
berland, during the greater part of last centu- 
ry. The fullest account that has appeared of 
Mr. Walker, is that given in the notes to his 
series of sonnets, entitled “The River Dud- 
don,” by Mr. Wordsworth, in whose poem of 
the Excursion, the worthy clergyman is also 
noticed with the commendations due to his 


‘that the camphire, or al he:na of the east, is| singular virtues. From this memoir, it appears 


that Walker was born in the parish of Seath- 
waite, in 1709; that, being of delicate con- 
stitution, it was determined by his parents. 
whose youngest child he was, to breed him a 


scholar; and that accordingly he was taughit 


the elements of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic by the clergyman of the parish, who also 
officiated as schoolmaster. He afterwards con- 
trived to acquire a knowledge of the classics; 
and, becoming in this manner qualified for 
taking holy orders, was ordained, and appoint- 
ed to the curacy of his native parish, which was 
at this time (about the year 1735) of the value 
of five pounds per annum. On obtaining pos- 
session of this living, Walker married, his wife 
bringing him what he calls himself, m one of 
his letters, a ‘ fortune’ of forty pounds. We 
must refer to Mr. Wordsworth’s pages, and 
the documents which will be found printed 
there, for a detail of all that the industry and 
economy of the curate and his wife contrived 
to accomplish upon these scanty resources. 
Suffice it to say, that about twenty years after 
Walker’s entrance upon his living, we find its 
value, according to his own statement, in- 
creased only to the amount in all of seventeen 
At a subsequent period 
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it received a futther augmentation, to what} bandry upon a small scale, renting two or three| gard to one of the most important subjects that 


amount 4s not stated; but it was not consider-| acres in addition to his own, less than one acre 
able. Before this, Mr. Walker had declined) of glebe; and the humblest drudgery which the 
to accept the adjoining curacy of Ulpha, to be} cultivation of these fields required, was per- 
held, as proposed by the bishop, in conjunction| formed by himself. He also assisted his neigh- 
with that of Seathwaite, considering, as he says} bours in haymaking and shearing their flocks, 
himself’, that the annexation “ would be apt to| and in the performance of this latter service 
cause a general discontent among the inhabi-| he was eminently dexterous. ‘They, in their 
tants of both places, by either thinking them-| turn, complimented him with the present of a 
selves slighted, being only served alternately.) hay-cock, or a fleece; ess asa recompense for 
or neglected in the duty, or attributing it to! this particular service than as a general ac- 
covetousness in me; all which occasions of|knowledgement. ‘The Sabbath was in a strict 
murmuring I would willingly avoid.” Yet at) sense kept holy; the Sunday evenings being 
this time lic had a family of eight or nine chil-| devoted to reading the scripture and family 
dren. One of his sons he afterwards main-| prayer. The principal festivals appointed by 
tained at the college of Dublin till he was/ the church were also duly observed; but through 
ready for taking holy orders. He was, tike| every other day in the week, through every 
his predecessors in the same cure, schoolmas-} week in the year, he was incessantly occupied 
ter as well as clergyman of his parish; but “ he! in works of hand or mind; not allowing a mo- 
made no charge,” says his biographer, “ for| ment for recreation, except upon a Saturday 
teaching school; such as could afford to pay,| afternoon, when he indulged himself with a 
gave him what they pleased.”” His hospitality} newspaper, or sometimes with a magazine. 
to his parishioners every Sunday was literally| The frugality and temperance established in 
without limitation; he kept a plentiful table for 
all who chose to come. 





Economical as he}! 





can engage the attention of literary or scientific 
students, the art, namely, of husbanding time 
and employing it to the best advantage. But 
with all his industry of another description, Mr. 
Walker did not find it impossible to nourish and 
exercise also his mental powers. “It might 
have been concluded,” his biographer pro- 
ceeds, “that no one could thus, as it were, 
have converted his body into a machine of in- 
|dustry for the humblest uses, and kept his 
thoughts so frequently bent upon secular con- 
cerns, without grievous injury to the more pre- 
cious parts of his nature. How could the 
powers of intellect thrive, or its graces be dis- 
played, in the midst of circumstances apparent- 
ly so unfavourable, and when, to the direct 
cultivation of the mind, so small a portion of 
time was allotted? But, in this extraordinary 
man, things in their nature adverse were re- 





| conciled; his conversation was remarkable, not 
j only for being chaste and pure, but for the de- 


gree in which it was fervent and eloquent; his 


his house were as admirable as the industry.) written style was correct, simple; and animated. 


Nothing to which the name of luaury could be| Nor did his affections suffer more than his in- 
was, no actof his life was chargeable with any| given was there known; in the latter part of| tellect; he was tenderly alive to all the duties of 


thing, in the least degree savouring of avarice; | his life, indeed, when tea had been brought into| his pastoral office; the poor and needy ‘he 
on the contrary, many parts of his conduct dis-| almost general use, it was provided for visitors,| never sent empty away;’ the stranger was fed 
played, what in any station would have been| and fer such of his own family as returned oc-| and refreshed in passing that untrequented vale; 
deemed extraordinary disinterestedness and| casionally to his roof,and had been accustomed | the sick were visited; and the feelings of human- 


generosity. Tinally, at his death, in 1802, he) to this refreshment elsewhere; but neither he 
actually left behind him no less a sum than two| nor his wife ever partook of it. 


The raiment 
thousand pounds. 


worn by his family was comely and decent, but 
There is in all this, as Mr. Wordsworth we) as simple as their diet; the homespun materials 
marks, something so extraordinary, as to make} were made up into apparel by their own hands. 
some explanatory details necessary. ‘These we| At the time of the decease of this thrifty pair, 
shall give in his own words. “ And to begin,’’| their cottage contained a large store of webs 
says he, “with his industry; eight hours inj of woollen and linen cloth, woven from thread 
each day, during five days in the week, and| of their own spinning. 


And it is remarkable, | tions. 


tty found further exercise among the distresses 
jand embarrassments in the worldly estate of 
hiseleighbours, with which his talents for busi- 
| ness made him acquainted; and the disinterest- 
| edness, impartiality, and uprightness which he 
| maintained in the management of all affairs 
confided to him, were virtues seidom separated, 
| in his own conscience, from religious obliga- 
Nor could such conduct fail to remind 


half of Saturday, except when the labours of|that the pew in the chapel in which the family| those who witnessed it, of a spirit nobler than 


husbandry were urgent, he was occupied in} used to sit, remained a few years ago neatly 
teaching. His seat was within the rails of the} lined with woollen cloth, spun by the pastor's 
akar; the communion table was his desk; and,|own hands. It is the only pew in the chapel 
like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, the master; so distinguished; and I know of no other in- 


employed himself at the spinning-wheel, while} stance of his conformity to the delicate accom- 


the children were repeating their lessons by his| modations of modern times. ‘The fuel of the 
side. Every evening, after school hours, if} house, like that of their neighbours, consisted 
not more profitably engaged, he continued the| of peat, procured from the mosses by their own 
same kind of labour, exchanging, for the bene-| labour. 
fit of exercise, the small wheel, at which he! evenings, their work was performed, were of 
had sate, for the large one on which ‘vool is| their own manufacture, such as still continue 
spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. Thus} to be used in these cottages; they are made of 
was the wheel in constant readiness to prevent) the pith of rushes dipped in fat. White can- 
the waste of a moment’s time. Nor was his| dles, as tallow candles are here called, were 
industry with the pen, when occasion called] reserved to honour the Christmas festivals, and 
for it, less eager. Entrusted with extensive} were perhaps produced upon no other occa- 
management of public and private affairs, he} sions. Once a month, during the proper sea- 
acted in his rustic neighbourhood as scrivener,| son, a sheep was drawn from their small moun- 
writing out petitions, deeds of conveyance,}| tain flock, and killed for the use of the family; 
wills, covenants, &c., with pecuniary gain to| and a cow, towards the close of the year, was 
himself, and to the great benefit of his om-| calted and dried, for winter provision; the hide 
ployers. ‘These labours, at all times consider-| was tanned to furnish them with shoes. By 
able, at one period of the vear, viz. between} these various resources this venerable clergy-| 
Christmas and Candlemas, when money trans-| man reared a numerous family; not only pre- 
actions are settled in this part of the country,|serving them, as he affeciingly says, ‘ from 
were often so intense, that he passed great| wanting the necessaries of life,’ but affording 
part of the night, and sometimes whole nights,}them an unstinted education; and the means 
at his desk. His garden also was tilled by| of raising themselves in society.” 
his own hand; he had a right of pasturage upon} All this, if not a lesson in the pursuit o 

the mountains for a few sheep and a couple of| knowledge, is at least a striking example of 











The lights by which, in the winter| ly integrity. 





jlaw or custom; they felt convictions which, 


but for such intercourse, could not have been 
afforded, that, as in the practice of their pastor, 
}there was no guile, so ‘in his faith there was 
nothing hollow; and we are warranted in be- 
lieving that, upon these occasions, selfishness, 
obstinacy, and discord, would often give way 
before the breathings of his good will and saint- 
It may be presumed also, while 
his humble congregation were listening to the 
moral precepts which he delivered from the 
pulpit, and to the Christian exhortations, that 
they should love their neighbour as themselves, 
and do as they would be done unto, that pecu- 
liar efficacy was given to the preacher’s 
labours, by recollections in the minds of his 
congregation, that they were called upon to do 
no more than his own actions were daily set- 
ting before their eyes.” 

What may be deemed out of character, we 
may merely add, in some of the occupations in 
which this excellent clergyman was wont to 
employ himself, ought to be judged of with a 
reference hoth to the times in which he was 
born and grew up, and to the simple and se- 
questered population, among whom it was his 
lot to pass his life. Had he lived,” says Mr. 
Wordsworth, justly, “at a later period, the 
principles of duty would have produced appli- 





| cation as unremitting; thesame energy of char- 


cows, which required his attendance; with this} what assiduity and perseverance will do in any| acter would have been displayed, though in 
pastoral occupation he joined the labours of hus-| pursuit, as well as highly instructive, with re-| many instances with widely different effects, 
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An account of the first settlement of Friends’ meetings | should be the time of their monthly meeting: | these two families, a meeting was held some. 
and the time of building their Meeting houses in the) they have a large meeting house, which was/times at their houses, which continued so for 
provinces of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. i built in early times. This monthly meeting |the most part till about 1690, when there wag 
Soaeinand Gram page Fr) | joining with that at Newtown, by order of the| appointed a general meeting for the county 
; , | yearly meeting, hath since continued to make| once a year, at the said John Chapman’s house, 
‘The meeting house at Chester, in said coun-| up sandal quarterly meeting. which continued yearly at Wrightstown ever 
ty, was built in 1721, and a meeting for i] The eleventh day of the second month, the|since, with some variation as to time, it being 
ship then settled there. | first general or yearly meeting of Salem, was |at first held on a first day of the week; but the 
“held in the year 1€86. ; quarterly meeting for the county, seeing some 


County of Gloucester. 


The meeting house at Evesham was built 


about the year 1698, and meetings of worship) There have been, in latter times, meetings|inconvenience in it, altered it to the last fifth 
then settled there. ‘The first account of mect- 


; | settled at the Glass House and A}loway’s creek, | day in the fourth month; and it continued to be 
ings at this place, is of one held at the house| i» this county, and one at Greenwich, in Cum-|held on that day till 1699, when, upon the 
of William Evans, in the year 1694, which was})ouang,  * death of John and Jane Chapman, it was re- 
probably continued till the building of said In Cape May, also, is a body of Friends, who moved to the house of John Penquite, who had 
meeting house. oi hold their meetings sometimes at each other’s|settled in Wrightstown some time before; and 
The first convincement of Friends ebout houses; and one is kept at their meeting house |it was held at his house till 1721, at which 
Great Egg Harbour, was about the year 17025) | tantly on first davs. time the meeting house was built on part of 
since which, meetings have been settled there,| 1, penn’s Neck, in Salem county, a meeting |the land taken up by the said John Chapman, 
and Awo mocting houses built. A monthly | is also sometimes held. whose children, after his death, gave Friends 
meeting hath also some years been held there, | PENNSYLVANIA. four acres for that purpose; and the quarterly 
composed of the Friends who live there, and} County of Bucks. meeting then altered the time for it to be held 
those of Cape May; they belong to Salem and) Meetings for worship were very early estab-|to the last fifth day of the fifth month, as the 
Gloucester quarterly meeting. | lished about the Falls, even before the land |last mentioned time was found to interfere with 
At the six weeks meeting held at William) pore the name of Pennsylvania;* and the|their harvest too much, at which time and 
Cooper's, at Pine Point, the 16th day of the| Friends who were settled from Bristol up-|place it since continues to be held, with the 
sixth month, 168%, (see under the head of| wards, used to attend the meetings of business | addition of a youths’ meeting the next day. 
Philadelphia,) it was ordered that the meet-| 4¢ Burlington, of which they were then a part.| | Meetings for worship were held pretty con- 
ings appointed by the yearly meeting, held at)Their own meetings for worship used to be|stantly at Buckingham, from the time of its 
Salem, the eleventh of the second month last, | held by turns at the houses of some of the in-| first settlement in 1700. In 1720, their month- 
should remain as before; but this did not last habitants, viz: William Yeardly, James Harri-|ly meeting began. In 1724, the Friends of 
long, for a monthly meeting was settled to be son, Phineas Pemberton, William Biles, Wil-| Wrightstown, by common consent, left Nesha- 
held at Newtown, the first fourth day of the tenth) jiam Dark, Lyonell Britain, William Beaks. |miney, and joined themselves to Buckingham. 
month, 1682, (their meeting house was built on |The monthly meeting of the Falls was set up lIn 1734, these meetings separated, and now 
land bought of Thomas Thackary, in 1687,)) in 1683, by the above Friends, and held first at | compose independent monthly meetings. The 
and the first and fourth day meetings for WOr-|the house of William Biles, and continued | meeting house at Buckingham was built in 
ship, which used to be held at Friends’ houses, there, and at the house of Anne Harrison,|1706, a new one in 1729 
were, in 1682, agreed to be held constantly at Richard Hough, and Henry Baker, till 1690, also keep circular evening meetings for wor- 
Newtown. — , | when the first Falls meeting house was built. |ship at Friends’ houses. A large new one was 
The meeting at Woodbury was first estab- Some of the Friends from Neshaminey join-| built in 
lished to be kept at the house of John W ood, | ed Friends of the Falls monthly meeting till! In 1727, the Friends at Plumstead first held 


in the sixth month, 1696; but their meeting| 1684, when they separated and united them- | their meetings at private houses during the 


house being soon after built, it hath been since} selyes to the other part of Neshaminey Friends, | winter season. 
kept there. 


, and since then they 





In 1730, a constant meeting 
{and then together held, or rather continued a |for worship was there settled; their meeting 


The quarterly meeting was first set up by | monthly meeting, which before had been set |house was built in 1750. 
order of the yearly meeting at Burlington, to up by some of them. . 


The meeting house at Makefield was built in 
be held alternately at Salem and Newtown. | ne 


' i | In 1684, the two monthly meetings of the | 1752, and a meeting for worship settled there. 
The monthly meeting of Gloucester, from) falls and Neshaminey, by direction of the! The place called Richland, formerly known 
the year 1695, was held alternately at New- yearly meeting, set up their quarterly meeting, |only by the name of the Great Swamp, was 
town, and the house of Thomas Shackle, un-| which was held first at the houses of William first settled by a few families of Friends shout 
til the twelfth month, 1721, at which time it} Biles, Richard Hough, and other Friends, till|the year 1710. They soon after hed @ meet: 
was held in the meeting house at Haddonfield, | the building the meeting houses at the Falls ling ‘for worship settled among them. Some 


which was built in the forepart of that year, On| and Neshaminey, when it was held by turns at itime after, increasing in bigness, they had a 
ground given by John Eastaugh, for the accom-| each other’s: the monthly meeting of Neshami- ) 


nt |preparative meeting of business set up by the 
modation of the monthly and quarterly meet- ney was held from the eleventh month, 1683, | authority of Gwynedd monthly meeting, to 
Ings; after some time, two meetings a week at the said Friends’ houses till 1690, when|which they belonged till the year 1742, when 
for w orship were constantly kept there, which | their meeting house was built. Meetings for|their number being so much increased, as well 
is still continued, excepting when that on the| worship were first settled at N 


Keak Mets te Beak ot BE eshaminey in |by the rising generation as the settlement of 
first day is held at Newton: the monthly meet-| the year 1682, and hekd at the houses of Nico-| Friends from other meetings, they had a month- 


ing is now constantly held at Haddonfield, and| las Waln, John Otter, and Robert Hall. ly meeting established among themselves by 

the quarterly meeting alternately there and at) A general meeting once in three weeks, was | the quarterly meeting of Philadelphia, which is 

Salem. {also for some time held at the house of Ro-|held by the name of Richland monthly meet- 
Counties of Salem, Cumberland, and Cape May. | bert Hall. ing, on the third fifth day of the week in each 
Salem was the first settled part of West Jer-| Friends at Southampton, on the lower side| month. 

sey by the Engtish. The Friends who came! Of Neshaminey creek, held meetings now and| In 1710, the meeting house at Bristol was 

with John Fenwick, in 1675, first held their| then among themselves till 1685, when a meet- | built, and the meeting for worship settled there, 

meetings for worship at each other's houses,| ing was settled among them. which used to be sometimes held at private 

and sometimes joined with the Friends who! Inthe year 1686, James Radcliff, a noted | houses. 

settled at Robert Wade’s landing, (now called public Friend, removed to settle at Wrights-| The quarterly meeting of Friends, in the 

Chester). On the last day of the fifth month,| town, near John Chapman’s. For the ease of county of Bucks, is held circularly at the Falls, 


1676, their monthly meeting was first set up, |= lt it ties inate. ilies Sianeli ela Neshaminey, Wrightstown, and Buckingham. 
and it was then agreed, that the first second) w : " : County of Philadelphia. 


m. Penn’s grant, did it by virtue of patents from : : 
The first meetings for worship and business, 





day of the week in every month thereafter.| Sir Edmund Andross. 
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in this county, were kept at Shackamaxon, at| agreed, that the monthly meeting should be| ple against oaths. The Royal Society of 
the house of Thomas Fairman. Meetings for| kept the last fourth day in the month at By-|Great Britain, in 1680, to evince their just 
worship, to be constantly held, were first set| berry, the last third day in the month at Ox-| sense of his great worth, and of his constant 
up at said house in the third month, 1681. A| ford, and the last fifth day in the month at)and eminent services to philosophy, elected 
six weeks meeting for business to be held be-| Cheltenham, because they were the weekly| him, as mentioned in the memoir, their presi- 
tween them and the Friends of Pine Point, in| meeting days at each place. ' dent. 
West Jersey alternately, was also set up in| At a monthly meeting at Cheltenham, the) It is therein stated, that he declined the hon- 
1682, and continued a few months, when the} thirty-first of the first month, 1687, it was agreed | our on the score of his growing infirmities; but 
monthly meeting of the city of Philadelphia| that the monthly meeting be held at the house of from a letter to Professor Hooke, of Gresham 
being established, it became extinct by the} Richard Worrell; jr. henceforward, on the last) college, it additionally appears, that he, being 
said Friends of Shaxamaxon uniting thereto. | second day in every month, and that a meeting) extremely, and (as he himself says) “ pecult- 
The monthly meeting in said city was first| for worship, called a general meeting, be kept, arly tender in point of oaths,” declined the 
held the ninth of the eleventh month, 1682.| by turns at Byberry, Oxford, Richard Waln’s,| honour. 
The quarterly meeting for the county being} and at Germantown, which was afterwards} Numerous instances might be adduced, to 
then also established. fixed to the fifth day next afier the monthly) show that, in our testimony against oaths, we 
Meetings for worship were settled in said) meeting. ‘The monthly meeting appears to be| are supported by the concurrence of many of 
city towards the beginning of 1682. The meet-| kept at the house of Richard Worrell afore-| the most eminent among the early Christians. 
ing house at the centre was built in 1684. But) said, from the said thirty-first of first month,| John Chrysostom, who was bishop of Con- 
it not answering I’riends’ expectation at the first) 1687, to the twenty-ninth of first month, 1702,| stantinople about the end of the fourth century, 
settlement of the city, by being at too great a| where and when it was agreed to be kept at|in an address to the people of Antioch, bas the 
distance from their buildings, afterwards it) Abington, and has so continued ever since. _ | following striking passage on the unlawfulness 
dropped. The Bank meeting house was built} The twenty-fourth of the seventh month,|of oaths. I translate it from Rollin, not hay- 
in 1685; the Great meeting house in 1695; the, 1716, the meeting at Horsham was settled, at| ing the original before me. ‘* Open,’’ says he, 
Hill or Pine street meeting house in 1753. _| first only in the winter season; but Friends in-|‘* the sacred gospel, on which you are about to 
That called the half year’s or Spring meeting | creasing, after some time a meeting house was| take an oath; listen to what Christ there says 
in Philadelphia, was first agreed on by the} built, and it was fixed there constantly, and so|on oaths; tremble, and retreat. And what is 
yearly meeting in 1712. It was first held in| continues. it that Christ savs? ‘ It hath been said by them 
the third month, O. S. 1713, but alteredin the} The meeting of worship at Germantown,| of old time, thou shalt not forswear thyself; but 
same year to the first month, O. S. was first held at Friends’ houses in 1682; after|1 say unto you, that ye shall not swear, in any 
Abington monthly meeting was first set up| some time a meeting house was built, since|manner.’ What! do you offer the oath on that 
and held the eleventh day of the second month,| which, a meeting hath been constantly held very book which prohibits swearing? Oh, im- 
1682: at this place and parts adjacent, lived| there on first and week days—they belong to) piety! oh, strange sacrilege! as if one took for 
very early a good body of Friends. It was at| Abington monthly meeting. an accomplice in a murder, the very legislator 
first called Dublin meeting. The meeting house at Fairhill was also built} who condemns it! My feelings are less affect- 
In 1683, a first day meeting was established | very early, on ground given by Isaac Norris, | ed on being told of the assassination of some 
to be held at Takoney or Oxford. Another| and a meeting for worship since held there. | one on the high road, than when I see a man 
was also established at Poetquessing; and after-| At North Wales a meeting house was built) approach the altar, lay his hand on the sacred 
wards, in the same year, a monthly meeting) in the year 1700, which was but two years af-! volume of the gospel, and loudly pronounce an 
was set up, to consist of those two meetings,|ter the arrival of the Welsh Friends to that|oath: for I am then irresistibly struck with 
and that at Abington, to be held by turns! place, and meetings were kept therein by the| paleness, trembling, and horror, as well for 
among them. consent of Haverford monthly meeting, unto! him who exacts the oath as for him who takes 
Thomas Fairman having removed with his| which they had at first joined themselves.|it. Miserable! for the sake of a doubtful sum 
family from Shackamaxon to Oxford, there) Finding truth to prevail, and their numbers to of money, thou losest thy soul! Can the gain 
gave a piece of ground to build a meeting) increase, they found it necessary to build an-| thus obtained enter into any comparison with 
house on, which was built accordingly very! other meeting house in 1712; and on the nine-| the ruin of thy brother and of thyself? If thou 
early; was first a log house, but afterwards} teenth of the ninth month that year, the first, knowest that he from whom thou art exacting 
built of brick, and now goes under the name of meeting for worship was held therein. Their| the oath is a man of integrity, why art thou not 
Frankfort meeting house.’ numbers afterwards still inereasing, as well | content with his word? and if he is not so, why 
In the year 1683, a meeting of worship was| among themselves as by the union of many mt hee thou force him to perjure himself? *‘ But 
settled among the Friends at Cheltenham, to] jacent settlers, Friends, belonging to North} without it,’ say you, * the proof would be im- 
be held at the house of Richard Waln. There| Wales, or Gwynned, and Plymouth meeting,| perfect, and people would not believe you." 
were now three particular meetings belonging] settled a monthly meeting of business among| And what good will this do you? It is in fear- 
to this monthly meeting, to wit: one held at the} themselves, by the consent of Haverford meet-| ing the oath, that you will appear truly worthy 
house of Sarah Seary, which afterwards be-|ing aforesaid, and the quarterly meeting of of credence; and you will have your mind at 
came Oxford meeting; one at John Hart’s, at} Philadelphia. The said monthly meeting was| test, instead of an uneasy conscience, when 
Poetquessing, which afterwards became By-| first held the twenty-second day of the twelfth| you return home.” 
berry meeting; and one at Richard Waln’s,| month, 1714 or 15, at Gwynned meeting house, H. 
which afterwards became Abington meeting.| and called Gwynned monthly meeting. = 
There does not appear any material alteration Plymouth meeting house was built a —) HOWARD AS A CHRISTIAN. 
of the monthly meeting keeping its usual course,| derable time before this, and a meeting for 
once at Oxford new meeting house, and once} worship held there as at this day. The said| Multitudes have been lavish in their eulo- 
at John Hart's, from the sixth of the eighth| meeting was in being the fourth of the first] gies of John Howard, who never saw him in 
month, 1684, till the twenty-sixth of the elev-| month, 1688-9, and how long before is not} anv other light than that of a philanthropist. 
enth month, 1685, when it was kept at Byber-| certain. They have wondered at the active benevolence 


ry. The twenty-third of the twelfth month, (To be continued.) of his kind heart, which led him to the dark 
1685, it was agreed, that the monthly meeting — dungeon of the prisoner in his chains, that he 
should be kept for time to come at three seve- For “ The Friend.” 


might be to him the messenger of consolation, 
ral places, that is to say, the next to be heldat| The memoir of Robert Boyle, inserted a}and that he might devise means for his relief. 


the house of Richard Walp; the next after, at| few weekssince in “The Friend,” has reminded} But the memoir of this man shows us the foun- 
John Hart's, and the next after tha‘, at Oxford,| me of a circumstance which ought to be no-| tain of this goodness. It was ardent and deep 
and so in course. ticed, as affording a valuable testimony from| piety. We present extracts from his journal, 

The thirtieth of the first month, 1686, it was| that great man, in favour of our Christian scru-| which may be read with profit—Chr. Watch. 
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Naples, May 27, 1770. 
*“ When I left Italy, last 

most prudent and proper. 
der the best direction—not presumptuous, being left 
to the folly of a foolish heart. Not having the strong- 
est spirits or constitution, my continuing long in Hol- 
land, or any place, lowers my spirits, so I thought 
returning would be no uneasiness on the review, as 
sinful and vain diversions are not my object—but the 
honour and glory of God, my highest ambition—did 
I now see it wrong, by being the cause of pride, | 
would go back. But being deeply sensible it is the 
presence of God that makes the happiness of every 
place, so, O my soul, keep close to him, in the amia- 
ble light of redeeming love, and amidst the snares 
thou art particularly exposed to in a country of such 
wickedness and folly, stand thou in awe and sin not; 
commune with thine own heart; see what progress 
thou makest in thy religious journey. Art thou 
nearer the heavenly Canaan? the vital flame burn- 
ing clearer and clearer? or are the concerus of a mo- 
ment engrossing thy foolish heart?) Stop, remember 
thou art a candidate for eternity; daily, and fervent- 
ly pray for wisdom; lift up your heart and eyes to the 


Rock of ages, and then look down on the glory of 


this world. A little while, and the journey will be 
ended—be thou faithful unto death. Duty is thine, 
though the power is God's. Pray to him to give thee 
a heart to hate sin more, uniting thy heart in his 
fear. Oh! magnify the Lord, my soul and my spirit 
—rejoice in God my Saviour!—his free grace, ‘un- 
bounded mercy, love unparalleled, goodness unligit- 
ed! and O this mercy, this love, this goodness exerted 
for me—Lord God, why me? When I consider, and 
look into my heart, I doubt, I tremble. Such a vile 
creature—sin, folly, and imperfection in every action! 
Oh! dreadful thought! a body of sin and death I car- 
ry about me, ever ready to depart from God; and 
with all the dreadful catalogue of sins committed, my 


year, it then appeared | 
My return, I hope, is un- | 


} . ' 
| the paramount importance of securing a well ground-| 
ed assurance of happinessina future life. At a sub-| 


sequent period, she believed herself called to the work | 


of the ministry; and although her travels abroad, in| 
that capacity, were not extensive, I believe it may | 
be said, her services were generally acceptable. Of} 
ian open social disposition, she was perhaps as clear | 
as most others from narrow prejudices, and readily | 
‘extended the hand of fellowship to all in whom she | 
apprehended could be recognized the unequivocal | 
|marks of genuine piety. 

Since the late unhappy division of our Society, her 
feelings have been much engaged upon the subject, | 
jaccompanied with ardent solicitude, on account o 
{those who she conceived had mistaken their way and | 
|became deluded into a separation from the Society. | 
| Towards such individuals, she cherished the most 
\tender fecling, and was often heard to express the | 
concern she felt at what she thought the awful dan- | 
ger of their state. 

The last years of her life were much afflicted by | 
disease; and though her complaint was often attend- | 
ed with much oppression and suffering, she bore her | 
afflictions with a large degree of patience and resig- | 
nation; and when not under acute pain, was mostly | 
cheerful. 

During her sickness her mind seemed much occu-) 
pied with religious contemplation; and she often ex-| 
pressed the consolation and confidence she felt from a} 
conviction, that she was cared for and supported in} 
her sufferings by the invisible arm of her holy} 
Helper. | 

During a very severe turn of her disorder, which | 
took place near a year before her death, and when| 
\both to herself and those around her, her end was 
| thought very near, she uttered many solemn expres- | 
sions and exhortations—among which the following | 
| were some. 

After a very severe spell, upon being told she ap- 


of holding Upper Springfield monthly meeting, 
which is held at Mansfield and not at Spring- 
field as stated in * The Friend.’ So far as my 
knowledge extends, the article is pretty correct 
in the other parts. There is, however, an omis- 
sion in not mentioning that there is no week- 
day meeting held at Lower Mansfield, in the 
week of Burlington preparative meeting. There 
is also an error of expression in noting the 
laying down of Mount Holly monthly meeting. 
I mean the expression, ‘ and but few Friends 
remaining, &c.’ “he fact is, | believe, that 
though the number of active [’riends is quite 
small, there is a considerable number of mem- 
bers. If testimony should be called for in re- 


| gard to the relative number of Friends and 


separatists in that place, the expressien in ‘The 
Friend,’ would seem rather to conflict with 
the evidence that would be given.” 


A new and very handsome stereotype edi- 
tion of “ The Doctrines of Friends by Elisha 
Bates,’ has just been published in this city. 
Several typographical errors, which had escap- 
ed notice in the former impressions, have 
been corrected in this. It is printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound in substantial sheep 
binding, and is in every respect superior to 
former editions. The price is $1, 25 cts. per 
copy, with a discount of 20 per cent to whole- 
sale purchasers. It may be had of Thomas 
Kite, No. 64, Walnut street: or by the quan- 


heart faints within me, and almost despairs. But| peared some better, she said, * She did not know but|tityon application to Thomas Evans, N. E. 
yet, O my soul, why art thou cast down, why art \that she did feel a little better, but that if she could | corner of Spruce and Third streets, Philadel- 


thou disquieted? Hope in God: his free grace in 
Jesus Christ. Lord, I believe, help my unbelief! 
Shall Ilimit the grace of God? Can I fathom his 
goodness? Here on this sacred day, | once more, in 
the dust before the eternal God, acknowledge my 
sins, heinous and aggravated; in his sight | would 
have the deepest sorrow and contrition of heart, and 
cast my guilty and polluted soul on thy sovereign 
mercy, in the Redeemer. Oh, compassionate and di- 
vine Redeemer, save me from the dreadful guilt and 
power of sin; and accept of my solemn, free, and I 
trust unreserved, full surrender of my soul, my spirit, 
my dear child, all | am and have into thy hands, un- 
worthy of thy acceptance! Yet, O Lord God of mer- 
cy, 8purn me not from thy presence; accept of me, 
vile as I am, I hope, a repenting, returning prodigal. 
I glory in my choice, acknowledge my obligations as 
a servant of the most high God; and now may the 
eternal God be my refuge, and thou, O my soul, be 
faithful to that God that will never leave nor forsake 
thee. 

“Thus, O my Lord and my God, is humbly bold 
even a worm to covenant with thee. Do thou ratify 
and confirm it, and make me the everlasting monu- 
ment of thy unbounded mercy. Amen, amen, amen 
Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 

“ Hoping my heart deceives me not, and trasting 
in his mercy for restraining and preventing grace, 
though rejoicing in returning what I have received 
of him into his hands, yet with fear and trembling, I 
sign my unworthy name. 


Joun Howarp. 
“N.B. This solemn covenant renewed at Mos- 


cow, September 27, 1789.” 


For “ The Priend.”’ 

Departed this life on the 24th of second month, 
aged about 65 years, Exizasern, wife of Isaiah Kirk, 
of Chester county, Pa. 

Possessed of a strong and discriminating mind, and 
early in life having been deeply impressed with the 
solemn nature of the truths of religion, and the awful 
responsibility thence arising, it seemed the first object 
of her desires, to devote her time and her faculties to 
the duties of a Christian course—to cherish in her 
own mind, and to impress upon others, a due sense of 


have had her wish, or if she dared to wish, it would | 


| be that she might be taken, and that before the light | 
| of another day.” To a relative who was with her, | 
she said on another occasion, * | feel calm and quiet, | 
and it is not of myself, but of the Lord—lI have an} 
assurance I have not been fuilowing cunningly de-| 
vised fables ;” then after a pause, ** This is a feel-| 
ing the unregenerated mind has no conception | 
of.” At another time she broke forth in a very 
earnest ejaculatory manner, Pray for me! Pray for} 
me! Oh, Lord! have merey on me, and let me | 
breathe my last. I have always loved thee, and now | 
take me to thyself. Let me go the way of the right- 
eous, and be at rest.” Feeling uneasy and restless, 
she said,** Oh ! that my transgressions may all be for- 
given, and that I may have patience to hold out to the 
end, I fear my patience will not hold out.” Some allu- 
sion being made to the late separation in the Society, 
she referred to those who had gone off, and said, 
* Dear people! how my heart has often ached for 
them.” Being asked if she felt the same unshaken 
confidence in the correctness of her principles, as for- 
merly, she replied, “ No doubt of it! no doubt of it !” 

For several of the last months of her life, her suf- 
ferings were not so great as they had been, and she 
was favoured to attend not only many of the meet- 
ings to which she belonged, but also monthly and} 
quarterly meetings. A few weeks before her decease, 
she, however, grew worse, and in the night of the 
24th of second month, as above stated, she was rather 
suddenly released—io repose, there is no doubt, in 
mansions to which her ardent spirit had long aspired, | 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary soul is for ever at rest. 


| 
| 


| 
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FOURTH MONTH, 9, 1831. 





A letter from a friend in Burlington quar- | 
terly meeting, enables us to correct the state- 
ment of the meetings in that quarter; he says, 
“IT have noticed an error relative to the place 


phia. 
NOTICE. 
At a meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the “ Bible Association of Friends in Ame- 
rica,” beld 4th month 2nd. it was agreed to 


|authorise the delivery to life and annual sub- 


scribers of the whole number of Bibles and 
Testaments to which they are entitled, and for 
which they will apply to the agent, William 
Salter, at the Depository in Carpenter street. 
BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The annual meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the 
Committee Room in Mulberry street, on second 


day, the 18th inst. at half past seven o’clock 
in the evening. 


Daniet B. Smirn, Secretary. 


It will be right to mention that the account of the 
dreadful earthquake of Caracas, is from an article 
which appeared in the British Magazine, and written, 
as therein stated, * by an eye witness.” 


— sali a . attains 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, in Burlington, N. J 
on fifth day, the 24th ult. Benjamin Parker, of Shrews- 
bury, to Margaret Allison, of the former place. 


Diep, in Leicester, Mass. on the 15th ult. Saran 
Earce, daughter of the late Timothy Earle, aged 15. 
Possessing a disposition truly amiable, and a mind 
mature beyond her years, it might well be said of her, 
that 

“ None knew her but to love her, 
Nor named her but to praise.” 


Through life her conduct was guided by principle, 
and towards its close her mind was much absorbed 
with the eubject of her approaching dissolution, an 
event, which, to her, was disarmed of all its terrors; 
and, firmly relying on the merits of her Redeemer, 
she quietly resigned her spirit to him who gave it. 





